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ABSTRACT 

i The docuoent examines the influence o{' polltica;|. 

television coaaercials on voting behavior. In additi^fSn^ the^paper 
reports new data cqncerning the role of voter-oriefitfed ads in' 
socializing children to the political environaent. ratK|\ 
characterizes political ads and presents findings ai^d conclusions of 
three voter surveys recently published in "Public Opinion Quarterly." 
The .letbod used in the reported ^ surveys was to corid'ufc't interviews 
with 835 representative voters in Wisconsin, Colpfado, and Michigan 
gubernatorial and congressional, campaigns. Findings indicated that* 
significant cognitive changes occurred aaong voters; who watched 
p\>pLd.tical TV ads> but that attit,ud^ changes «ere related to 
preexisting Ideological orientations and to th6 degree of attentibri 
paidi i)y the voter to the ads. Relationships -between voter attitudes, 
knowledge, exposure and attention to political ads, and voter turnoiit 
are discussed. Part II , focuses on^ the relationships between oaapaign^ 
advertisi^g and political^ sotialization pt children. It was 
hypothesized that children who view political ^.coiaercials would know 
•ore about a candidate and like the candidate better than children:^ 
-who were less exposed^ to the lessa^fes. jp'indings f roa a survey^f^ 120 
eleaentary^schopl students indicated jioderate to strong r^iaTtionships 
between vibwing of pplitical ads aii^ Jcn^i'ledge abcut^.andTpositive. 
altitudes toward the advertised' Candidate. It was-^con eluded that 
caapaigh advertising directed at adulC voter^s,1iay play a significant 
role in socializing ch4* Id re^ to the poli'ticai environaent. 
(Author/DB) . ^^^^ ' ' 
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POIiI^PICAL'- ADVERTISING EFFECTS ON VOTERS AND CHILEfiREN 
' ' ' • . • . ^ . * ' 

In the past decade, ''political candidates^ave inci;easingly -relied * ®n *' 

television advert isirfg as th^ primary means of communicating with the • 

electorate. There is little precise evidence regarding the impact'^of 

these paid messages on the voter, however. This paper presents a model .'-'S 

of political advertising effects and describes findings and coritrlusions , . 

• • T 

based on survey investigations ^recently piablished in Public Opinion Quar- 

\ . ' • • 

terly (Atkin^d Heail<i> 1976; Atkin, Bbwen, Nayman and Sh^inkopf, 1973). 

In addition i the paper reports new. data. concerning the role oi these 

voter-oriented ads ii^r^ socializing children .»to the politj^cafl environment. 

« • >• 

Political ads' are typically disseminated during the final two-to-six 

i - / . • > ^ ' - - 

.weeks, of an election campaign. The impact is jointly determined by an iiiter- 



action between the qualitative and quantitative nature of the adver- 

• . • ¥ ^ ' 

tising messages and the affective predispositions of the receivers in 

the audience. The advertisements are designed to mdve the sponsoring 

candidate's image toward the positive extreme of an implicit e^yaliiative 

continuum "in the voter's mind- (and/or move^ the opponent in a negative 

direction), ahd to translate this internal preference into overt behavior 

at the polls, The voter's objectiv^ is *P distinguish between coifipeting * - 

candidates and forji' a prefereatial ranking consistent with /bis existing 

attit.udinaj structure^ andl-to decide; whether to Vote .on election day* 

^ Atti^u^. : Specific alrtitude.tow^ 

.^pro'duct of threet key element^^'Sa)- the voter's valueis regarding* ideal . ' . T ' 

• ^ %\>%' ' ^ . . ' — -^i— — ^ ^ , ' ^ 

• " ^% •' * ^ • . - '<< . '>i -^H*.' ' ~- -i-' 

pe^onal. artribjafes^of an. office hpjLdei* 4<t9i5?P?!tence> tyustwprthyness," - / . 

. . ?ace^ regibn) ctnd ideological orientations toward oth^r relevant politi- .,4.,^/ ^.^^^ 

^ . ,,,cal objectsj)Xpar}^>. issues, Iga^^^ (b) the agenda; . salience ' pfiipritxes^' „vr^-^ 

--^-^^ J. .'H ■ ■ V' • ' .-^^ 
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. \ among thes^ attributes and objects in the campaign context, and (c) the ■ ° 

• • . . knowledge *and beliefs linking .the candidate to *the attrib^^ 
U Since these .elements are multiplied, all thr®OiusFliaT^^ valuefi^ 

t 



> 



before attituaiSiSTeffects are produced. 

Personal value? and ideology are^^'developed .slowly .over a period of ' 
^ ' \ ^- . ' ' " - > . 

years? as the individual is exposed to social, cultyr^, and media influ- 

ences. Since most ofHhese predispositions are firmly established and ' 

^ \^ • ■ ' ' 

stable, political advertising is not likely to change them significantly; 

the xiirect impact of ads occurs primarily at the cognitive level* * .Adver-.- 

tising dan be effective in creating or changing knowledge/belief linkages 

and in altering the relative salience of the object /attribute criteria * 

for judging the candidate • These altered .cognitions then combine with * 

the affective predispositions' to trigger, indirect change iai candidate - 

attitude. ' . ^ , < ' * , 

It^s clear frojp this model fhaf the same advertising can , have, both ' 

• positive pind. negative attitudinal consequences,! depending on who is-re- 

ceivmg the m^s^age* The pragmatically so{)histicated 'advertising- stra- 

tegist will attempt to establish linkages betwjsen the candidate ''and* * • 

thbse personal qualities and ideologica|!^p6si*tions f averted by a s\ib-' • ; 

stantial majority of the \ar^^ire^ , Since some ot these as'socia- ^ 

^tXQns will not be favdrably viewed by some* voters Reached by th6/adver- 



"tisirig, ^opnterprpductive^ antagonistic -r^ aW inevitable. - . ' . ^ - r 

behavior . Th^ voting twnpUt depisioh. ife determined by a numbe^ of 



.to. 




. I- 




igdojc^tljrcon^ to each of these variables although the <a*fect^may 

not necessarily be in the direction of increased turnout* >- - • 

/ A hypothetical example of these various types of influence can he - k 

.dravm from the upcoming presidential contest. Jimmy - Carter advertisi|5ig_i ^ 

might attempt to produce a jTLore-^f^vorable^aftiibi^ by claiming that he is 

sincere and administratively experienced .(thes'fe are universally valued 

personal attributes of a president ^ if a voter believes messages linking 

a candidate to such .subjective qualities, positive affective movement 

^ shpuld result), and by portraying him as 'a 'constantly smiling Southerner 

> 

(presidential characteristics* positively valued .by some and negatively 
/ valued by othegc^s; voters should readily attain knowledge ^bout these ob- 
X j'ective attrlbtPtes but change attitudinally in a positi^ye or negative 
• directipri according to their value system) . 

Other Carter ads might be designed to move Yord's attitude in a negative 
. . direction by contending, that Ford is responsible for miemp\loymen> (this 
is a universally disliked issue;^if voters can be convinped\to believe 
that- Ford is associated with ;high unemployment:, negative attitudina J 'ri^ 
ment shijuld result), and by emphasizing and focusing ;attentio A on the im- 
portance of thfe Nixoji pardon (an ideological objecjfe toward which the major- 
rfy bf the electorate has a negative orientation and already assbc?.ate with 
Ford; if elevated ^ri salience to the highest -prib^^ity in the vptel?s» think-> 
xpg, neV negative change shoi^%ccur for Fdfd eiftritudc and' reactive pre.- 
ference for Cartervshould. xncre^^ "iSnq^hei^ Carter, advertising ,s^^ .• 

[^■U,.. ■ ™ight to, increas^. turnout behavior by reminding ;ypters' to go to the ' ••L ; 

5^ ■;- ' ■ - , ' ". '' " yf ■ . .. ' ' ■ K"^*' •"■ ' • A '-- ' ■ ' • '^■"v^ ^ -.1"' ,. . ^' ■• \ ., ' -. . T ; 

ti." : . . r polls, (by 1ieightepiiig;'tlie §ens^^fifi citizseri-^^uty, ' Vptep^ should be rtovk'- " . K 'M 

^:^r<. -V ■;?- ■'Z::AU^\r'T"-\:^''i-<^ '.■■■^ 'V . --^ >' • • ■ V/; ■. ■, ^i/'V^ 



likely to ^ct upon their internalized preferences that tend^to favpr Carter) • 
To the extent that the previously discbssed image changes-move Carter atti- 
tude_tgward^he extreme^ widen -the discrepancy between the attitudes to- 
ward each candidate, gre^tet. turnout should -also result. 

Although the overall model of advertising .effects has ndt hedn tested, 
evidence from three research studies bears on, important components: know- 
ledge effects, salience ^ffecits, liking -effects, preference effects, in- 
terest effects, and- turnout effects. In addition, there are findings per- 
taining to an important pre-requisite for advertising impact, exposure 

and attention to the messages. • , 

*\ • . ' . • • ' 

Data 6ase. Th§ evidence stflnmarized. in tMs section of the paper is 
.'drawn from three suiyey i^estigations directed by *he author/ ^In one 
pair of studies, interviews were conducted wi1jh representative samples 
of 262 Wi^consLir voters ^and 250 ^Colorado voters 'during the final days of > ■ 
the 1970 gube^^natorial campaigns in each state, , In th^ oth^r survey, 323 
Michigan voters were interviewed abou-^^ a congress iqnal ;race in the 1974' 
campaign^ Each investigation used a IS^minute suryey iristrimient to mea- 
surd patterns of voter reception and response to television advertising^^ 
for the competing candidates: Lucey vs"."^ Olson for Wisconsin governor, 
. Love vs.. Hog^ for Colorado gove^oz;, and Carp vs. Taylorffor.>raid-Michigan 
•cpfigress!jan»;/For each fiTnding described* belowT, an' accompanying code of 
K (Wisconisiri), C (CbJpradd) or M (Michigan) will refer to^the eleclion /■ 

' ' ' / • ^- •• ^: : , '■' • 

.where tWdata were' gathered. ' T 

' .•■'*■'.-, ■ N'/-' • ■ .-' ■' ' ■ , W- - 

. ^)Xf>09iire and attention to polifi'cal ads .^^ Averaging across the isi:?/ 
c^i^iesL studied , ,90%- of the vjjters , report seeing televised political 
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-adverfisijig"(W-C-M). This rate of penetration is higher than for any other 

form o5 political stimuli in the mass metfia. Frequency of exposure (riumb^f 
^ of ads noticed) is primarily influenced by accessibil ity factor ^t heavy 
. TV Vieweh?s see more political ads than light viewers^ and the candidate* 
presenting relatively more commercials than his opponent achieves a higher 
amount of exposure (W-C-M), ^ . . ' ' 

Exposed voters were also asked how much attention 'they »paid to candi- 

, . * ■ ,• • ' . ^ 

date ads,' On the average, 28% say they devote "close attention", UO%.re- • 
Import giving "some attention" and the rest, fall in the "little attention" 
category (W-XI-M), Unlilce raw^'e)q)osure, attentiveness isn*t releCted tc^' ' 
frequency of advertisement pr^sentat^o^c^r amount qf voter viewing; it is 
largely a function of the entertaininent quality of the messages and the 
political predispdsitions of Ihe receivers. Those who feel that a candi- 
date.'s advertising is entertaining pay much mprd attention,- particularly 

-'V. '' •■ -„ . - ^ * o 

uncommitted- voters (W-C). Although most partisan voters are equally atten- 

tive (or inattentive) to each contestant's TV ads-^ those partisans with 

unbitlanced attention patter*ns display, a st3X)ng tendehcy to selectively ^ 

^ ^ ; * ; • — ^ : — — ^ . ' . 

attend »ads for their preferred pandidate (W-O*. Voters who are interested 

/ .\ - * ' > . • , 

in thei^campalgp give moderately more attention to ads for both ^candidates 

(W-C-M). The strongest predictoi? of attentiveness is "information-seeking 

mode," a measure of w hy> the yoter watches political advertising. - The half' 

of the ^respondents who are unintentionally jtxppseds( saying they watc^^ 

because the. a re pr ominently available and^|iai?d t<5? escape) pay little 

attejitdon,. J?^ile those citing positive infoiroational reasons for viewing 

fSevote much closer attention (W-C-M) Demographic charactiferistios suchv as. 



"4 
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education,' occupation, age, and sex are only Veakly related to attentivenegs. 

(W-C), ' ' ' . ' 

■ * i' 

Active avoidance of, candidate advertising is reported by only one-tenth 
of the sampl^; most avoiders are motivated more,^by boredom rather than par- 
tisah defensiveness (W-C)V ' . ^ • 

Knowledge effects > Two-thirds of the voters perceive that they learn 

son\ething about each candidate's qualifications for office, and more than 

half say they gain -a greater understanding about -candidate positions on 

major issues. There is less self- reported impact on the personality 

sion, as two- fifths say they become better acquainted with each candidate 

as a person (W-C). The entei*tainment value of the commercials is most 

closely related to these learning items (W-C). In one survey, Tcnowledge 

was objectively measured by recall of candidate names and identification 

of their issue positions; this is mpderately related to TV advertising 
$ 

viewing (M). 

Saldence effects . There is a mild impact of advertising on voter prior- 
ities among caindidate .attributes and 'campaign^ issues . T^iose highly exposed 
to TV:;fiids are somewhat more likely to perceive the importance of issues 
and attributes most heavily emphasized in commercials. (M). It is signifi- 
cant to note that viewing of political ads is* not related to perceived im- 
portance of* other convent ioncd, issues th^t^ren^t mentioned in the advei> 
tising campaigns. . ... - ' \ ^ 

Jersonal liking effects * Attraction toward em^ individual candidate as 

. - ^ X ^; /f^^. , \ - / ' ' ' 

a person, aside fvom id'eolagidal considerations, is somewhat. influenced by 
TV advertising;. ,both frequency of exposure and degree of attention to a ^ 
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-candidate's ads mildly relates to personal affective orientation toward 
J the , candidate (M). * , 

Preference effects . In the gubernatorial surveys, three-fourths of 
the* voters indicated that they had decided on a candidate before the ad- 
vertising campaign tegan. For these persons,- the advertising can poten^ 
" tially have a reinforcement or an erosion effect^ According to self- . ^ 
reports, one-*third of this group feel that ads for their^^eferred can- 
didate "strengthened your intention to vote for him" while *a handful say 
that ads served to* weaken their preference. On the other hand, one-fourt 

of these voters report that the non-preferred candidate's commercials 
— ' • ^ 

' ..stiffened their oppositidn to him, and jcmiertenth say J:hat the competing 
^ds increased* their preference for hiid (the rest of the early deciders 
say that ads have no perceptible impact). Several factors are closely 

.... - 

• associated with favorable shifts in voting intention:- entertainment value 
of the ads, ip'formation-seeking motivation for viewing*, level of attention, 
and information-gain (W-C). * ^ • . * y /' - 

Among those tnaking up* their mind .during the. acb^ertising campaign 'period^ 

» . * 

J three-fifths indicate that their chosen candidate *-s commercials "helped 

^you in making your decision to vote for him", - *ilcrlf of^ these (later deciders 

also report that the un chosen candidate 's^ads.'^arfe helpjFul in deciding not 

to support him, (W-C). . , ,^ ' . / 

^ ' * ' ' - . . . . . \. * ' : * • ^ • ■ ^ / ^ 

2 . Interest effects , It was reported earlier thai; attention to TV ads is- 
relat€jd positively to interest in the campaign ♦ While thfs relati'onship . 
may be partially due to previously interested voters seeking out llosely . 
• ; attending ad9,, at ^1^^ a modest contribution of advertising, tp interest 



,cs» alsoVbe' inferred. 



Ms 




^ " . . fi-,.^ -'Sat'*' 



v.- 



Turnout effects . According to introspective ref>orts, one-seventh of 

th6 vot'ers indicate that political ads tehfi to "increase th^ likelihood 

that you^will go out anS vote on election day" (W-C). This suggests 

that a candidate*?, ads may have a limited activation effect on, some po- 
et 

tential supporters who might not otherwise bother to turn out. 

Other influences on voters. . Obviously :^elevision ads are not* the^ only 
communication messages reaching the vpter dilring an election campaign- 

4 

The electorate is exposeci to newspaper articles and editorials, tele- * 

^ >^ . . . ^ . 

vision neWs and, documentaries , informal ^bnversations , and direct con- 

> ~" - • ' 

tact by candidates and campaign workers. Xn the congressional campaign 

survey, indices were created to represent overall news exposure and in- 

terpersonal exposure. Knowledge of. the candidates and their' poisitions 

is more stiongly correlatecL^with- advertising viewing than with exposure 

to news or interpersonal iressages; salience priorities are related to an ' 

equal extent with news and adverti|§ing, ^but interpersonal communication 

iis 'un correlated. Each facftor is correlated with ii?terest to a similar 

degree (M). * " 

In this study > the contingent relationship -between advertising expo- 

sure an.d the knowledge, salience, "interest, and Hieing variables was 

• \ ^ ^ ^ 'J - ' . ' * 

examined at 'high and low levels of exposure to non-Sidvertising messages 

i'^^"^ ^ > .... 1 . ^ » 

and at high and low levels of pre-campaign familiarity with the candi- ' 

' ^ ^ ' /'\ 

date^. In general, somewhat stronger correlations are found for those 



^f}^-' '''' 



^voters who were inattentive to other .campaign opmmxinicationsf 
who were least well informed prior to the . campaign XM)u • , 



or those 



Siimmary . and^ Discussion * "Saturation ±elevision advertising duripg an 
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election cainpaign is noticed by almost all voters, and. most pay some atten- 
'tion to the messages/ Th^se^ ads have strong direct cognitive effects on 
voters ' loiowledge and beliefs about candidate 'attributes and i6sue# posi- • 
tions. -There is a pild tendency— for attributes and issues emphasized in 

^ - ♦ • . 

advertising to cause re-ordering^ of agenda saliences among decisional 
criteria. Substantial attitude creation and change can be traced to.ad- 
vertising influences; the effect is primarily indirect as cognitive learn- 

V 

iiig combines with basic affective predispositions. De^)ending on the 
values and .ideological orientations of the voter, changes in beliefs and 
saliences may be translated into either positive or negative attitudinal 
movement • "To a limited extent, political ads also stimulate cainpaign ' \ - 

interest and tend to heighten turnout -on election dajv " • ^ 

It is -apparent J:hat a relatively greater frequency of inessage presentation / ^ \ 

• « 
leads to a relatively ' greater frequency of expogiire, but not to a gS?eater 

level of attention. Qualitative characteristics .of the advertisements, 

such as tfieir entertainment value, may be more important in sSciJring an . . • 

attentive audiSnce. The role of this type of variiQjle shotild be more . 

fuliy examined in future •investigations ; ^ - ' : : . 

The spot ad tends to overcome the bax*rier of predispositional selec- ' - 

tivity* Sheer availability overwhelmed any partisan defenses at the 

ejqjosure^ level of message reception^, and only a small minority of the • * ^^"^ 



voters gave. closer attention to tfieir favored candidate's ads or selec- 

*■* • * • . ' - ^i-' ■» 

. tively/ avoided the opi?ositioiv»pandidate*s ads,,. Most partisans are .appar- 
' ently willing -to give the other side a hearing^ but this exposure to 
opposition* messages does. not mean uncritical acceptance' of the "matferialr. 
" ^offered • \ . ' *' . • ' , .^•^ \' s ' . / ' 



J* 



■ . ■ ' A 



^ Candidate qualifications andNj^sue stands seem to be the content most 
Wi4^y learned from the^ political ads. ThQ finding that^th^ pe^^sonal 
dimension was least affected while "hard" iiifoipation was acquired^^by a 
majority of the. viewers is "inconsistent with much of the critical coipien- 



tary scoring political adviertising aa. an image- oriented and uninformative 
means of influencing voters-^ • \ ^ , - 

o The quality- of attention, is much mOTe .strongly related to leatning 



than'- the quantity of exposure. * Entertainm^f value of a candidate's ads 

also appears to contribute to Increases irt knowledge. / ^/ 

^ The evidence shows that TV spots may be a contributing factor in the 

decision-making process of those voters who make .up their minds during 

the campaign period. More tHan half of this group sdid th^'polj^tical^ 

^ ' • ' ■ i >^ ' * . '\ ' - 

ads for both the chosen and the urichosen candidates helped them a3?rivg"gt 

theiv decision. In addition, many of the partisans who had decided be- ^ 
fore the campaign began reported that they were* reiriforce^d in their de- 
cision by^ the- ads. \ 

The finding that voters make use of the unchosen,candidate/s messages 
suggests > counterproductive liability in the -"spot advertiSig approach: 
the same ads that -serve to strengthen^ the commitment of the party faith- 

^ful may sin^ultaneously offend voters who .are slightly in favor of the . * 
. i * • ' * • ' ' ' \ • ' ^ 

opponent and motivate them to move further away from the advertised catn-^ 

♦did^te; : \ * • ^^^i.^^^ ' * 

•This "pendency to react to ads- of bpth^ candidates' can be interpreted 
as evidence of h positive -^ction /of. .campaign advertising.. ^TKe frequent 
JujefcajJosition of the twp. sets of spot ads provide sj^yiBwefs- with an " 



opportjpnrty to delineate the difjperen/jes between the two .candidates >along 
• a variety of attributes* f , - | " ' . . . ' 

Examination of non-ady^ising influeiices fin voting shows 'that news 
and interpersonal messages attain -a lower rate of exposufe ancl.liavA logs-^ 



overall impact on cognitive responses.,' Furtherftjore, those voters with 
few prior or concurrent informational inputs Jearn most from adver- 
tisj 



• ,-.S../ 



POLltlCAL ADVERTI.SING EFFECTS ON VOTERS AND CHILDREN: PART TWp 
CAMPAIGN ADVERTISING AND POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 

While many studie.s have demonstrated that children learn a wide range 
of behavior from watching television, lit1?le research attention has focused 



on the^role of TV in political socialization • Recent research indicates 
that informational programming can Jiave important consequences for th6 
child's development of cognitive and affective orientations tov/ard poli- 
tical actors, issUes, and instit\l^ions s, 'This study extends the analysis 
to advertising messages i examining the impact of polit:ical cafnpaign com- 
/fnercials on youthful audiences. * .v ' ^ 

Since televised political advertising intrusively presents simp'lified 

• t» 

and concrete infonnation in an entertaining ^tyle with frequent repetition, 
it is reasonable to expect that children may acquire knowledge and* develop 
attitudes about the candidates featured in the commercials^^' Thus, peri- 
odic advertising campaigns may make a significant contribution to child- 

ren*s basic political learning. • 

* . - 

-There is' an increasing body of evidence demonstrating that similar ^ 

' */ ' ^ • • 

^ "' ' * ' • * ( 

forfes of non-political television advertising l^as a major impact on child- 

^ • * \- - 

ren*s consumer socialization (Ward, 1971; Atkin^ 1975 )• Both* product 

comitercials 'and pul^lic service announcements designed for adults Ijave 
'substantial effects 'on knowledge, attitudes, -and behavior patteras df* 
young- viewers . . 4 - " . > 

Political ^oci ali^citiou ^ Political socialization is at developmental 
process by^^hich chilJlren^ and- adolescents acquire cognitions, attitudes - 

. \> - . ■ ^ '^^ 't ; /\ " ^ ^' . ' ■ ' ' 

and behaviors relating to th^ir political envii»onment ^i^Hymair, 1959;^Lang- 

. ' '\ " .'-"S^^. r-' '*^> '/V' ^-'^Vv^ 

ton^ 1969). Several apcietal "Sgetits have been identified^, as transftiitters * ' 



of political orientations to the younger generation, especially parents and 
schools. 

.^Eiarly political socialization researph focused nlarrowly^n the family 

— as the major agent pf political learniijg. ThQ family environment appears 

to Tplay an important role in the development of certain politicaj. vajcdables ' 

such as party identification, ^kpowledge, participation, and efficacy (Hyman, 

1959; Greenstein, 1965; Chaffee, McLeod and Wackman, 1973) • Ne^vertheless, 

recent scholars have presented eviderice which indicates that the. potency 
• • f < % 

of parental influence is overrajed, particularly regarding the transmis- 
• , sion of partisan attitudes^ and opinions acres ^-^geiigapat ions (Hess and Tor- 
ney> 1967; Connell, 1972 

/ The second major agent of socialization examined in the research lit- . 
epatiire has been the school.. According to Hess and fomey (i96'i^y the ele- 
. mentary^ scl\pol plays a crucial role in teaching conceptions ,"^beii^fs^, and 
.attitudes about ""the opei?ation of the political systep. However;. Lang ton 
(1969^ reports compelling eyidence that formal "civics" training in the 
secondary school has a minimal impact on most socialization indices. ^ 

Media Effects.* Until the 1970s,* most researchers did not consider the 

■ ■ / , ■■ i ■ • • 

mass media as a*potential agent of political '^socialiiiation. Hbwever, re- « 
cent studies of'' children's mass media usag^ patterns demonstrate a consi-. 
derable amount of exposure to politically relevant information,* especially 
I in older age groups^ .("liyle and, Hpffinan, 1972; Ha:wkin&, Ping^ee,' and Robet^ts^ 
' 1975; A^in, 1976). ' - ; 

To examine .th6 conse<juences*of masfs medici exposjire, Chaffee, Ward and 
Tipton (1570) administered questionnaires to 1300 adolescents in both May 



•and November^'of the 1968 presidential campaign* They found that public- 



affairs media exposiire^ was correlated moderately w^th level of political 
knowledge at each point in time. Examiniiig cross-lagged cor2?elation3 

across the sdx-ononth period, they discovered that public affairs miedia 

t " ' ^ ^ i ■( 

use m-.May correlated +;33 with November political knpwledg«;r this^ex- 
l ' ^ ^ * ^ . '\ ' . . ' 1 ^ ' ' 
cepded^ both the opposite time-order relationship and a "baseline" f igurf 

representing chance association, indicatix(g a causal influence.. ^ 

Atkin and Gantz (1975) conducted suWey interviews with 700 elemen- . 

t . ' 

' < *• ' - , 

tary school children to determine the impact of news viewing. Political 
knowledge, measured by items asking for^ identification of leaders {i.e., 
Nixon, Ford Kissinger), citi'es. and ^oouptries in the news (i.e. ,. Washing- 



ton, China, Vietnam) and issues (i.e^^/Watergate, POW^s, inflation'), was 
mildly associated with news viewing. Tli^r^'artial .correlation for national 
news viewixig was -^.23 aii^bng old^r cliil|drfen;and +.03 for the 'younger groups - 
Saturday morning news exposure .correlated +.12 for the older group and 
+ .06 for tl^^ouilger gto\^ (partial correlation controlled^for grade, sex, 
race and ability). ■ • . ' , * 

. - • ' ^ - ' ■ y ; 

Hawkins, Pin^e arid Roberts (19*^5/ reported that pre^adolescents who 
were heavy users. of th^ mass mfeflia fpr ^political information in the 1972 ' 

. "j •■// ■ ■/ - ■ -. ---^ - /. ■ . >. ' • 

qampaign /displaj^fed substantially greater knowledge a±)out Watergate the 
-fp^J^owing spiring,' compared to less exposed respoijdeSts . In a s$udy of 

' ' H " f ' \ . 

i5)per ^elemenfeiry school students, Conway, Stevens and Smith, (1975). showed 
th^t exposure to television news, progr^rping was moderately associated with, 
perceptipns of poliqr differences between po3^ awareness of 



.law^-making process \ih governraient, and^lfeiowledgie^br governmental ^roles* v < 

. DominjLck (1972)', measured self r report .per cept'ions of the. role of the 
msusp. media, versus, 9thet»rsQcia^ among ^.jimior high ;|;cho^^ _ 
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students. The mass media were^l the .primary-^^ource^^of information, about 



the pr^si,dent (8^), -vice-president (35%) 5 Congress (59%), ^d the Supreme 



A 



1^ 



Court (8t)%); in each case^,^ televi^on was ^ted mjii^t' often/ 

. * / ' y ' ' \ 

: \fiyrtte (1969) examined affective feeli-ngs towar^d gov^rnnient; in a- sur- ^ 



Vey of almost M'OO junior aiid senidr high -school students. 



He. discovered 




that^ adolescents pxposed/primarily to television news rather than news- 
page'r news tended 1:9 thinjc favorably about ^governipent in general V and to 



cei^e; government as performing effectively^ 
yoijticaJl Advertising s Although this' t>esearch" literature h^s been 



sion 



primarily limited to nSws content and to cognitive learning, the findings 

demonstrate the importa^it political effects that ^are produced by televi- 

* . ^ , ' "» 

assessment of the nature of political advertising" indicates 

that^ thes'e commercial messages may also be a significant source of politi- 

cal leaming^among children. * " ' ' ^ 

\ First, political ad^^^ are* designed to .^ttract ^attention from less in- 

volved sectors of the piiblic through the use of generally entertaining 

. >i 'j : • ■ • 

production techniques and intrusive placement , between popular programs. ^ 
This increases the probaB$lity tha!t children v?ill view -the messages where- 
as Jhey might not watch extended speeches^ <3focumentaries, or articles' in 
the pi^int medi^; *Thus,^^it is mc^i^e likely that \tWotiyated children will 



view •advertising, messages, than extended speechegk,, documentaries, or^Tiews 



specials";. 



-V 



• ads\4s' typically 
it, emJ)haslzingC^ust pne^pr twb'iapic idjsas. 



Second, the-^sul)slantive contjent. of the- ads\is • typically straight fpr- 



"Ward, tancompllcated^ and 

This should facilitate acquisition of Information by cc/gnitively-tmsppl5ls-. 



'1:7 



- ..»•■■> 



. • • -16- . • • • V 

.ticate,d children • • . ' 

' ' - • . - , , i 

"Third, .the generally attractive visual presentation of the candidate ^- ' 

^ > . *, , 

and the positive images' a'sspciated with his ieandidacy should l^ad to faV4 

orable, af ^ttive reactions on the part" of the child audience . Since young 
, " ■ . '■' • ' . ■ ' <- . > V, '' ' I ' 

peo^6 have few well developed- attitudes an| values relevant to politics, 

defensive negativ6> re-spons-s. ate'ncit. 3s.l:k'fely ae with adult vd/ters. 

- Fourth, political -ads. are presemred repetitively, withjn a short per-.' ' 

iod during a campaign. This repetition sho&Ld produce moi-e exposure, ' 



- - -■} i 



allow more opportunity 'for knowle'dge gaipi and heighten development of 

positive afffectxi^ohg youn£ \riewers. ' ^ i ■ " * , ■ h .1 

^ ■ • -J ' . . ■ , »■ -"-^ .. ^ , .. - ^ 

Based on this rationale, it is hypothesized tl^ children whCview ' 

- • . ' " 'i '> 

•political commercials for a- candidat6 will ^hold more knowledgef about that :l 

..candidkte and have greater- liking toward , the. candidate, compared to those 

« > \ ' ^ • ' " ■ " ; ' T - ^ * 

whp are l^ss .esqposed to these messages. ^ " ^ T 

Since younger children are. at, a more primitive stage of cognitive -de- - ' 
veiopment,';-if-.'ds ■e:q)ected that they will ^^i^ less knowlddg6 ^om viewixig . 

' ' ■ - ' ■ '' i ' ■ ■' ' ■ ' ' >."'■--*.•• 

.p<a.itical ads than the more caRable older children. .On the Ither^'hahdr v/ " • . ' 

i . X • . \: - ■ " - ts. > ? '-^^-^ ' ■• - - 

-these youngeir-fehildr^n are predicted to begio're -influenced ^Ibng the 



affective dimension than older chil<iren, since they .have leas^ll formed • 
•attitUdinal pre.d:^osition^. , «>•. u .. , -; . • • r-'^ " C^-.' : 

■ to t>st 1;^ese/hypptfi6lses under actual- c^^ 



'^an Preslden'taal Trimary mectj^on was selected f of*' study- VThT- inyeatiga-' 



'4 



:Tv : • * '^^^^ assessQfftW relationship .l^tweeh advertising Vi^King .anct ioth taow- 
6if Mi.;^'' r^^*^® a 23%|^;'<5f .Jie^entary^jchool, chiidrpn 4|f^^sirig-i;^. - ^'X'- ' 
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METHOD 



^ The, study employed a simp^ survey design to- measure several' basic poli---^ 

ticai variables ^in a five-page questionnaire. On the day after the primary 
.Election in ^Hay 1976, ;L20 students in the third tht^ough' sixth grades dom- 
^ pleted'the instrument' vhile a rese^arch assistant read^each. item ^loud. -For- 
each of the thre'rf inajor ,pre^i^den1^ial primary carididft^s,' a separate "/et of 
.^r, questions was Introduced <?ith the statement, "One of the men whoXis running 
for president is (Gerald ^ord/Ronald Iteagan /Jimmy Garter). IJe has had^lots' 
of commercials on TV in tl^e last few day3. These ads show.fiis picture and 



tell why people "should vote for him..." 



The ques;tionnaire measured two prediq^or variables assessing viewing 
pattenis: ' frequency |'f advertising exposure ("How many times, have you^seen 

r > ' . - 

commercials /or Ford/Reag^/Carfer?") and deg»e^'^of attention ("When you saw 

\ / . ' ; . v«. -^"^ ' 

a commercial 'for Ford/Reagaij/Carter, did. you wsitch all of^it, or some ^of: It, 
^ or nro^e of it?"). These twio measures we^e then combined ^nto a multiplica- , 
\ tive index of ^mmercial>^ viewing > ' , ' . 

' ^ . Kie 'two^^|a?iterlon variables ;^ere candidate J:^wJ,ed^ af«ct* To tap^ 
nowledge >^out each candidate, there wea?e items asking which, party he 3?epre- 
ented (a Icey 



knowJ^edge 

sentecL (a Kby element of politi<?al un|lerstcm^iing), -which^^ the man came 
frojiijt since 6ach hailed^ft^^m a distinctively, different arb^of the- cbtintiyO, 
whq$l>er he had visited :La^^ (Ford hact^ made a': whistlerst<5p appear- ^ 

^ce), .Md wheth^^^^ government' v^as^doing. a good job" (siftce."'", " 

^. \, ' i^pV^fant Eofcjl^^^^ defending his presidency and 'the other two were ,e]fiaphasiz^ \ 
_ ing;T&^ themes),. pripr^page of the*survey ^"-^ - " ' ' ' " 



presented sdts' of,v? 



" , th^ee pictupds.pf Clcrtjer' and of' Reagan, asking -respondents' to/identifv -his 

- " ' - - - ^ i 1^ . . .... .. ^ . ' ^-^'V*: 

Ldren 




'f 



' A- 



\ 



) i 



' -recognize For^^s pictuyej- For all of these questions, a res- 
' ponse of ^'ncv^ sure''.. .was available in addition to the ^ul- 

tiple-a^hoice response categories. For scoring purposes, "incorrect and 
^ unsur^^answ^rs wer^e scdred as Q-^and correct answers counted as l; the 
-TcnoKledge i^Hrems were'sunmied into^ separate indices for each candidate. The 

• Washington issue, perception question wa^ eliminated from thfe. ind^'hecadse 
it did not load with the other* 'knowledge items. ' ' ' 

. Affisct toward each candidate was measured with an item asking '^Hov?' 

much do you like Ford/Reagan/Capter?" ^he scaling ranged 'in five $teps 

J: ' 

from "like very much" to "don't like," scored 5-i<--3-2-l. . 

^ ; ' 'J. ' • 

For pvirposes of statistical, control, the questionnaiire also trapped ' 

- ^ . '-^ ' • . ' 

amount of general exposure tb national news programs; a four-step 
scale from "almost every day" to "almost never") . and frequency of '^eci- 
■'fi'c viewing of news stories .about the presidential candidates (from "very 

• often" to "never"?.'' these two items were combined in a. multiplicative 
index, and used as a control variable to eliminate "|he contribution of ' 

^ ? ^ . * ^ - , » • .^'^ \ " ; i 

non-adveriBising m^9? media learning about. the candidates. 



RESUXitS 



;^ -L ^ This section first, describes the absolute lev^els ^o'f exposure and Stten-^ 
\K to adyet^tising; messages Then the relationship .between viewing and 

.th< criteribxi'Variables is ex^ined, ' with age as both^'a confrbl arid ^con- . 
. xipgenip Vctt*.!^^ partial correlations controlling for news viewing are 
aas& pces^^ ^/ ' • .\ ' / ' . ' - ^ ^ 

f !^.^' ^ V;" ..^'4>» C^Q^QJ^^f Viewing ^ On the average, s-Jxidents reported seeing *9j3 com- 

' T^"^ "'V ^"^'^ ' .^W^ "-r-, - Z'^'!^. >v)>^ ' . ' '\ '"'^ ' 

' ' wewiali fd^^ / 



r 



\ 



-1 <)- 

p 



Carter. Among those exposed, most ^ttended closely: averaging across . 

. the three candidates, 1*8% of the respondents said they_j3exot:ed full atten- 

r ' ' . ' ' . ' ' . \ 

^ -a tioD< 36% paid partial attention, 'and 16% gave no attention to the^'ads. 

\ , " Those who watched one candidate's ads also -tended to view Commercials for 

■the othep candidates; the average intercorrelation of the ejfposiire ^tebis 
\ ; '-^ is .t.38. . • ^ . ' - " ' 

s Viewing and knowledge . Partial * correlations 'were computed between 

corresponding viewing and knowledge measiit»es for ^ach candidate, con- 

: ' ^ " . » ' / . ' . ^ ' ' * 

■^^IHng for the influisfice. o£ the child-^s grade in school.. Table* if shows \ 

that the multiplipative^'^dices of overall viewing are correlated +'.25 

with Ford knowledge, +.13 wijrh Reagan knowledge*, and +.37 with Carter 

, ^ \ ^ ~ ' f^r ' ^ • 

knowledge; the average correlation. across the three. candidatfes is +.25. 
- - . * - ' ^ . - . * ^' ' 

\ . ^ V • . 

• When exposure to candidate news on television is controlled, ^theser^isso- 

• » , ' , ^. ' * • ,t .'t 

. cfS^tions drop ^slightly to an average partial of +.21. •'Frequency, of expo- 

* s^^e to commercials is. related to ^knowledge somawhat^lesa strongly than is 

• * degree of attention, with average correlations, of +.19 vs. +.>26. 

-4~ . \The strength ^ assq^^iation between knowledge. and viewing was. examined 

^ / separately for the yoiinger and old^ subgroups of the s'ampiei The|coi:i- 

tingent correlations^ sho^^t stu^:ts/in trhe Ijhird and fourth grades ' . ^ , p t 

\^^pear to learo less froiq advertising thah those iM the fifth and *^xth' ii^M^j^l' 



* §i\a:des. Averaging .acres s^the three candidates, th^ cbrrelatibn'fc^ 'young „ 
children is -^^l^* while there 'is an. association ofj + . 28 among olddtl, ies- . ' f 3- 



' V pohdeiits 




liking correlate +,38, and tRe relationship for. Carter- is ^•SO, 

; ^ ' .A 

average association of t.^^f" drops slightly to when television news' ^ 

viewing is controlled. On t-he average, frequency of sdeii^g C9inmercials ' 

^ • ' •. ' * 

is correlated ^2 w;Lth liking, while attention atid liking are correlated " 

' - * _ . ' *' • 

+.52. • . .• '■, . ^' .'' ' 

To iliustlfete the nature of this relationship. Table 2 displays the 

mean likmg of each caricLidate ^t four levels of exposure lS?»equency to his ' 

' ' . . • ' • *^ ^- . - ' ^. ' 

, ^, «» # ' • - • ^ ^ 

commercials. It' can be seen that affect rises steadily as the rate of 
exposure increases: across the three gandidate3, mean liking oti the five- 
step scale, jumps from 1,99 among unexposed children toj3l65 for. those, see- 
ing fiye^ w,,jnore commercials/ These data can also be* examined in perQ^n- 
tage terms. Excluding respondents who have no opinion, 33% of the*linex-' 
po^ed group are positive tovjard a candidate aa>d 67% are negative. Amopg 
-tho$e seeing one or two pids, 5^*% are positive and ^^6% are negative.. The ' 
positive-negative margin widens .to'73%-27% for the. group exposed ^to three 
or four commercials,' and ^r^eaches 91%- 9% among the heavily 'exposed children. . 

Comparing the relatiopsl^||^or older , and younger children, there ^is . \ 
a stronger average correlation among third and fourth grader^ (r ?^ 
thain among fifth ajid, sixth graders (r .= +;U0). tf ' ^ ^ .\> : 



V ' 'DISCUSSION 



The survey investigation* of children's f)olitical socialization- dwing/ 
an QliB*ctioijicamp4^§n indi|B that candidate "advertising pi^oduces:: both.' ^ 



an € 

cognitiv^ and affective JuBi^'ct. First, the. third tlg?ough,, sixth grade 
^ jsamj^ie was^^extensively exposed tofi>olitical advertising, messages;; they - 
^ saw%i ayei^age g^f^niore than eight 'ads for the major presidential candfidiates 



running in thp primary campaign, and very few were totally unexposed. , . . 
About half of the viewers said they pai^- full attenticUfi to the ads • " 

The cdrreUational^'evidencQ shows moderate to strong re3 ,ationships be- 
tween viewing of political ads and bot^i liking for -the advertise'd can^i-'. 

" • V ' ^ * ' ' .(^ * . - 

dates- and knowledge about* these men: To" test fpr spiii?iolisness of these i 
• associations', the ^ge^bf the respondents, and their* viewii^g. of news 'infoK- ' ^ 
- mation was controlled; the partial correlations, ranged* fqnp +,12 to tv31 
^for- knowledge .from +".36. to f.wifor likirig, ConsideVing^he problem ^. 
of unreliablj' fiieasureb^ wi^h sucti young respondents the strength.^ 
association is remarkably high. . . - 

The finciings arej_more convincing, due to the .consistency of replidaf ion 
jicross.the three candidacies studied. Since the viewing-affect correla- 
tions are highly simlar for Ford, Reagan, , and Carter,^ the generalizability 
of the relationship can be mpre* confidently exlb?apol^ted-i^ Thei?e is^ome diver 
sity in the magnitude' of viewing^knowledge associat-Ions, although ail are 
positive .? the exte^al validity of the investigalloft is^ also' strengthened '. 

the nature of th^^ election studied: 4t had'^elef^ntSijof a_classi^i>re- 
sidential. campaign |ue to .the noteriety .of the caritjidates-, yet cld^||y .cor- ' 
responded t6 typicai: statewide ^d local Gampaigns|sinc^ the adver^^ing 
.was ; f ocuse4^in only II short period/ just before thel^lect^^ and:^ the^J^quan-" 
tity and' quality' o:^the messages was not ^Exceptionally ,^ighf thus.^^very^ 4-.^^ 
^^IB^^^" -l^.^^i^g be ;expe(?\ed^from^gubei^^^ conlgressioBal cam- 

pai^ris, akd the fadings >ay be somewhat appficabl^ to both mdife q^^ 
niial /presidential 49n^ ' ^/ \ ' / 

''^Although the bi^ariat^ rejation^i^^^ t(^>^be functional , ^:th^re is - 



A question concerning the direction of causality • In many mass communica- 
tibp studies, correlational data between* exposure and either knowledge or 
affec t have b een fo un d to be at- least "partially due to reverse ca^Aigati on, 



' a& 'previoifely knowledgeable pe^ons seek more media content or attitudinally 
•predisposed persons selectively expose themselves to supportive' messages ♦ I 
***T^is"Would'seem to'he '^ii linliKely*^ explanation in 'the case of polil^i'cal ^d- 
veMising, and children, however* ^Young people possess minima^, prior know- 
ledge about political candidates, and few have established predispositions 
that they desirfe- to reinforj::e. Furthermore, exposure to, commercials is 
more 'Often due ^o availab-ility and entertainment quality o#^^e message 
rather than motivated by substantive or. ideological content factors. ThereJ- 
fore, the most tenable inference in the. absence of panel evidence is that , ' 
the primpy caudal flow is from xjewing to knowledge and liking. Subse- 
quent^ Research ,can explore this issue more closely with an over-time design. 

' TlTTe^patterSfof findings ♦for .exposure frequency vs. attention intensity 
shows th|t tjie^-nuniber of commercials^ seen is less inti)oi/tant than^the degree 
of inj^olvementrjrn the message.^ The stronger correlation^ for the attention^ 
item agaip demonstrates the *importance of atracting active mtere^, among, 
J , receivers; mere^repetition of pres.entation achi<^ves limited response. 
, Tl^e .pattern of comparative effects ofi children of different ages .Is con- 

sistdnt with theories of child development and political socialization. ^ 

" • " ' • V . ' ' ' ' 

^ The.jfiore intellectually capable old^r children learned the most knowledge 

per unit of viewing-, while the more malleable yoixnger children developed 

) .\" • ' ' . '' /4^V * ■ ' • 

the rfost positive affect during while watching ;the'^ ads. ^ ^ 

* In ,concluSipn, the "evidence sugges ts -'that campaign advertising directed 



at adult voters may play a significant ^ple in socializing children to the 
political environment » ' Commercials have a siib'stantial impact in creating 
cognitive avramess an4 favorable affective feelings f©r candidates among 



: young viewers in the television audience. 
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• Partial Cori?elations^ between Commei^cial Viewing ~ , ^ 

and Candidate Knowledge and Liking ^ • • • • 
















• * • . ; - ^ r • ' \^Cpinmercial yiewing variables . ^1 . 




. Vj ' -1 , '/ . Expogrii?e;. ■A.ttentibn- 
•/ Criterion variable: - Frequency . .'Intensity 

* . 


Exposure^ x / vE x A/ ' • ^ 
Attention TV News 

* > 


« 


^ • ' Ford knowledge ' - +.19 ^ V4<.22^ 


r 

- - +.21 • 

- " /+:i2 ' , 


• 


. ■ " • ■ ■ r < 

Reagan knowledge. +.06 • +\i't7 " 


• • 


Carter "knowledge * '"+.32 ^ +;U0 


. +.37^ , , +.31 ' 


' 9 


Ford liking"* • , ^ • +,32 . . 


+,U5 . . +.36 ' ' * 




Reagan- liking ' - +,26 +-.UU ^ 
! • Carter liking ' ' . ' • +.39' • ' ,±.65 - • • - 


.',.+ .38;. ,r +^8 . . , ' • 


>■ > 


+.'50 ■p;u8. . 




-'-^A/ * . Coefficients in first tlpee columns are partial correlations controlling. . 
"'''^ * . . child; entries^ in the fotirth column also cor^trol for viewing 
• of candidates in television > news programs • The viewing <varia[bles 'were * 
roea^ure'd seg^ately for each of the thi'e^ candidates-^ so correlations', arer 
. ^ \ ^ computed on measures with ccfe Nsl^O.*- 
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TABLE 2 



Mean Candidate Liking by Frequency of Exposure to Candidate Advertising 



None 



Number of. commercials ■ viewed " 
One-Tv^o • Three-Four ^ Five 'jo'r moi^e 



Liking for Ford 
Liking for Reagan 



Liking for Carter 



iL. AVERAGE 



• 

2.50 ■ 


, 2.-73. ■ 


• 

2.89 


3.94 


• 


,(N=26y 


,(N=22) 


(M=37) 


(N^35) 




. 1.67 


1.76- 


• 

2.13 


■3.60 , 






(N=37) , 


' (N=24) 


• (N=ii) ; 




2.07 


- 3.25 


3.20 


3.56 




(N=28) 


.(N=2G)'. ■ 




■ (N=35) 




1.99 

» 


♦ 

2.41- ^ 


2.83 


- 3.65 





-J^*^^^^ ineasure4 alp£g a five-s^ep scale with this scoring: Like Very Much 
(5), Like Prett/.Much (4),^Like Pi Litt.l.e (3), Not Sure\(2), akd Don't L-xke (1). 
Frequency of exposure was measured separately f of each candidate ?s commerqials-; 
thus, the viewing N's vary by candidate. . " - , 
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